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An Improvised Service
At the same time the emergency powers with which the Government had armed itself as soon as the threat of a general strike was made,.proved much more effective than the strike-leaders had supposed. It was no longer railways or nothing. The country now had at its disposal a great fleet of motors and motor-lorries in private hands, and if the regular transport workers refused to handle them there was an abundance of capable amateurs to take their place. In a few days a sufficient service was improvised to remove the worst fears of starvation. At the same time amateurs developed a quite unexpected aptitude for all kinds of trade. Young men from the Universities ran goods trains through the night; others drove trams and buses, and private cars with their owners at the wheel took the place of taxis. Householders discovered that they could do their own repairs, and some continued to do them for a long time afterwards. The amateur " black-legs " were seldom or never molested; there was an almost complete absence of bitterness, and large numbers took positive pleasure in the novel tasks assigned to them.
Foreign journalists rep' ^ted on the amaring spectacle of a country keeping this cheerful composure and good-nature in the throes of a crisis which almost anywhere else in the world would have brought rioting and bloodshed within a very short time. They said it was characteristically English, and could not have happened anywhere else in the world. But the English too learnt a good many things during the nine days that the strike lasted. They learnt for one thing what it was to do without newspapers and have to rely on an official newspaper. The British Gazette, the official newspaper, commanded all the talent of the journalistic and official world. Distinguished journalists edited it; Ministers and leaders of parties contributed to it; great lawyers expounded the law and the constitution in its columns. But its news was suspected and its views were discounted, and after a few days the public wearied of its exhortations. The strikers afterwards admitted that the worst of their mistakes had been the shutting down of the independent press, which would at least have given their side a hearing, and the public in general heaved a sigh of relief
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